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FROM PUEBLO TO CIUDAD. 
The Municipal and Territorial Expansion of Los Angeles. 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

When King Carlos III of Spain issued his Reglamento for the 
establishment of pueblos in Alta California and Gov. Felipe de 
Neve his "instructions" for the founding of Los Angeles, the size 
of a pueblo and the shape of a house lot were clearly defined. A 
pueblo was to contain four square^ leagues, and a house lot was 
to measure 20x40 varas. The boundry lines of the Plaza Vieja 
were carefully marked out and every poblador (founder) of the 
little town had his plaza front and the planting fields were all laid 
out in squares. Order reigned in the beginning, but chaos came 
later. 

Fifty years after its founding Los Angeles was like the earth 
on the morning of creation, "without form." It had no plat, or 
plan, no map and no official survey of its boundaries. The houses 
seemed to have been scattered at random as if shaken out of an 
immense pepper box. The streets were crooked, irregular and un- 
defined. The houses stood at different angles to the streets and 
the house lots were all geometrical shapes and forms. No man 
held a written title to his property and possession was ten parts 
of the law ; indeed, it was all the law he had to protect his title. Not 
to use his land was to lose it. The Plaza Vieja that De Neve 
surveyed with care, and the padres blessed and sprinkled with holy 
water, had disappeared. A new plaza, the present one, had been 
evolved from amid the chaos of house lots and planting fields. 

With the fall of the missions, a spasm of territorial expansion 
seized the colonists. In 1834 the Territorial Legislature, by an 
enactment, fixed the boundaries of the pueblo of Los Angeles at 
"two leagues to each of the four winds, measuring from the center 
of the plaza." This gave the pueblo an area of sixteen square 
leagues (over one hundred square miles,) an expansion of twelve 
leagues beyond its former bounds. 

Next year (1835) the Mexican Congress decreed Los Angeles 
a ciudad (city) and made it the capital of Alta California; and 
then its first real estate boom was on. There was a demand for 
lots and lands, but there were no maps or plats to grant by and 
no additions or subdivisions of city lands on the market. All the 
unoccupied lands belonged to the city and when a citizen wanted 
a house lot to build on, he petitioned the Ayuntamiento (municipal 
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council) for a lot, and if the piece asked for was vacant, he was 
granted a lot — large or small, deep or shallow, on the street or off it, 
just as it happened. 

The confusion and disputes arising from overlapping grants, 
conflicting property lines and indefinite descriptions, induced the 
Ayuntamiento of 1836 to appoint a commission to investigate and 
report upon the manner of granting house lots and agricultural 
lands in the past. The commissioners reported that they had con- 
sulted with several of the founders, and with old settlers, who de- 
clared that from the founding of the town the concessions of lots 
and lands had been made verbally, without any other formality than 
locating and measuring the extent of the land the fortunate ones 
should occupy." 

"In order to present a fuller report, your commission obtained an 
'instruction,' signed by Don Jose Francisco de Ortega, dated at 
San Gabriel, February 2, 1782, and we noted articles 3, 4 and 17 of 
said 'instruction' provides that concessions of said agricultural lands 
and house lots must be made by the government, which shall issue 
the respective titles to the grantees. According to the opinion of 
the city's advisers, said 'instructions,' or at least the three articles 
referred to, have not been observed, as there is no property-owner 
who can show a legal title to this property. 

"The commissioners cannot do otherwise, but call the attention of 
the Most Illustrious Ayuntamiento to the evil consequences which 
may result by reason of said abuses, and recommend that some 
means may be devised that these mav be avoided. 

"God and Liberty. Angeles, March 8, 1836." 
Abel Stearns, 
Bacillo Valdez, 
Jose M. Herrera, 

Commissioners. 

Acting on the report of the commissioners, the Ayuntamiento 
required all holders of property to apply for written titles. But the 
poco tiempo ways of the colonists could not altogether be overcome, 
even with the fear of losing their land before them. Even after the 
American conquest, sixty-six years after the foundation of the 
town, there were property-holders who had no title to their lands, 
but possession. In 1847, the land of Dona Carmen Navarro, one 
of the founders of the town, was denounced (filed upon) because 
she could show no title for it. The Ayuntamiento decided that as she 
always had been allowed to hold it, her claim should be respected, 
"because she was one of the founders, which makes her entitled 
to a lot on which to live" — a righteous decision. 

In the same year Tomas Talamantes certified to the sale of a 
lot to Nicolas Feliz, to whom he gave no title papers because the 
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land had been granted to his family by the government of Spain, 
his family being among the first settlers, and in those days no such 
titles were given or known in California, and this "applies to all the 
old homes in the town which were verbally ceded to settlers." He 
asks the Council to respect his title as an old settler, he having 
held the property in peaceable possession for more than fifty years. 

As the town expanded the confusion and irregularity of the 
streets increased. When a new house was to be built the owner 
built it where it was most convenient to him, without regard to 
street lines. If the house did not align with the street, the street 
could align itself with the house. 

In 1836, a commission on streets, plazas and alleys was appointed 
"to report a plan for repairing the monstrous irregularity of the 
streets brought about by ceding house lots and erecting houses in 
this city." The commission, after viewing the town and meandering 
through its crooked streets and tortuous alleys, reported in favor 
of formulating "a plat of the city as it actually exists, on which 
shall be marked the names of the streets, alleys and plazas; also 
the house lots and common lands of the pueblo." But no draughts- 
man or mapmaker was found who was equal to "formulating a plat 
of the city as it actually existed," so the authorities drifted along 
for ten years more in the same old way. The city continued to 
grow in that leisurely way in which everything was done in this 
lotus land of ease before the spirit of Yankee unrest possessed it. 
As the town expanded the streets became more crooked, the alleys 
more intricate, and the property lines more and more tangled. 

Then another street commission was appointed to bring order 
out of chaos and system out of confusion. The commission wan- 
dered through a labyrinthic maze of crooked streets, seeking a way 
out of its difficulties, when it was suddenly brought to a halt by 
an ancient Spanish law book on which the dust of centuries had ac- 
cumulated. This is the report of the commission: 

"On taking the first practical steps in the direction of its duty, 
your commission could not but be amazed, seeing the disorder and 
the manner how the streets run, more particularly the street which 
leads to the cemetery (Catholic Cemetery on Buena Vista street,) 
whose width is out of proportion to its length, and whose aspects 
offends the sense of the beautiful, which should prevail in the city. 
When discussing the state of affairs existing with the Syndic (City 
Attorney), he informed us that on receiving his instructions from 
the Ayuntamiento he was ordered to give the streets a width of 
fifteen varas (about forty-five feet). This he found to be in con- 
flict with the statutes. 

"The law referred to is in book 4, chapter 7, statute 10, and reads : 
'In cold countries the streets shall be wide and in warm countries 
narrow ; and when there are horses it would be convenient to have 
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wide streets for purposes of an occasional defense or to widen them 
in the form above mentioned, care being taken that nothing is done 
to spoil the looks of the buildings, weaken the points of defense or 
encroach upon the comfort of the people.' 

"The instructions given the Syndic are absolutely opposed to 
this law and are prejudicial to the aspect of the town." 

The commissioners were given power to make the streets narrow 
and to close alleys, but they were instructed not to make the street 
to the cemetery too narrow, and finally, they were advised that "the 
public welfare and the beauty of the town should on all occasions 
be considered paramount." 

From the standpoint of the old-time regidores, the beauty of the 
town was enhanced by narrow streets and, correspondingly, wide 
streets detracted from its good looks. This old Spanish street 
law had probably been brought to America by the conquistadores 
three centuries before and had wandered up the coast to California, 
leaving in its trail cities and towns with narrow streets. Why 
the "streets in warm countries shall be narrow" is beyond the ken 
of a Yankee to guess, but so they are in Spanish- American countries. 
In the old city of Panama many of the streets are not more than 
ten feet wide, and there are but two streets in that city of 30,000 
inhabitants in which wheeled vehicles can pass. 

When Gov. Felipe de Neve laid off the pueblo of Los Angeles 
he made its streets ten varas, or about twenty-eight feet, wide. He 
evidently considered California a warm country. 

Although the Territorial Legislature in 1834 had decreed the 
boundaries of Los Angeles to be "two leagues toward each wind 
from the center of the plaza," no stakes or monuments had been 
set to mark where the city left off, and the country began. The 
man who obtained a land grant in the suburbs was always uncer- 
tain whether he was a city man or a country man. So, in 1846, a 
commission was appointed to locate the city limits. All that was 
done was to measure two leagues in the direction of each of the 
four winds, from the Plaza Church and set stakes. The winds in 
those days were orthodox or Biblical winds, and were supposed 
to blow from the four cardinal points of the compass. Next year 
(1847) the Gringo invaders had possession of California, but the 
antiquated Spanish and Mexican laws were still in force ; the Ayun- 
tamiento continued to grant lots in the old way for two years longer. 
In 1849, Gov. Bennett Riley, on taking office, sent a request to the 
Ayuntamiento for a city map and information in regard to the man- 
ner of making grants of city lots. The Alcalde replied that there 
was no city map in existence and never had been ; and that there 
was no surveyor here to make one. So Gov. Riley detailed Lieut. 
E. O. C. Ord of the United States army to make a plat of the city. 
Lieut. Ord offered to make a map of the city, marking boundary 
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lines and points of the municipal lands for $1500 coin, ten lots se- 
lected from among the lots to be defined on the map and vacant 
land, to the extent of 1000 square varas, in sections of 200 varas, 
wherever he may choose it ; or he would make a map for $3000 in 
coin. The Ayuntamiento chose the latter proposition, the Alcalde 
prophetically remarking that the time might come, in the future, 
when the lots alone might be worth $3CW0. The time has come 
when ten lots in Ord's survey are worth $5,000,000. Ord's lots 
were 120x165 feet. 

In the fall of '49 the price of lots on Spring street 120 foot front, 
ranged from $25 to $50 each. The Ayuntamiento instructed Ord 
in making his "Plan de la Ciudad de Los Angeles," to determine 
the four points of the compass and taking the parish church for 
a center, measure two leagues in each cardinal direction. These 
lines will bisect the four sides of a square, within which the lands 
of the municipality will be contained, the area of the same being 
sixteen square leagues, and each side of the square measuring four 
leagues." A Spanish square league contains 4444 of our acres. Los 
Angeles, when it came into our possession, was a city of magnificent 
distances. It was over ten miles across and contained over seventy 
thousand acres, or about one hundred and ten square miles. Sixty 
years ago it was the largest city in area on the continent. 

Next year (April 4, 1850,) the California Legislature, at is first 
session, incorporated the city, and, as Legislatures sometimes do, 
blundered. The act provided that : "All that tract of land included 
within the limits of the Pueblo de Los Angeles, as heretofore known 
and acknowledged, shall henceforth be known as the city of Los 
Angeles." (It had already been known as the city of Los Angeles 
fifteen years.) Provided, however, that if such limits include more 
than four square miles the Council shall fix by ordinance the limits 
of the city, not to include more than said quantity of land, and the 
boundaries so determined shall thenceforth be the boundaries of the 
city. "All that tract of land included within the limits of the Pueblo 
de Los Angeles" had never been less than four square leagues, or 
about twenty-seven square miles. The tenderfoot Legislators, 
fresh from the "plains across," evidently did not know the difference 
between four square miles and four square leagues. And thus the 
magnificent city of 100 square miles shriveled up to a pitiable little 
burg of four square miles. But it did not stay contracted, the An- 
gelenos still laid claim to sixteen square leagues, and pressed their 
claim before the United States Land Commission. The Council em- 
ployed, at a munificent fee, a lawyer and political boss with a "pull" 
to prosecute the city's claim before the commission. He secured 
the greater part of his fat fee, but failed to secure the city's claim. 
The Land Commission, in 1856, confirmed to the city a grant of 
four leagues. So, after seventy-five years of expansion and con- 
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traction, the city limits settled down to the dimensions of Gov. 
Felipe de Neve's pueblo of 1781 — four square leagues — "one league 
to each wind, measured from the plaza." For forty years (from 
1856 to 1896) its area remained at four square leagues, then it be- 
gan another career of expansion. 

In 1853, all the area on the south and west that has been annexed 
to the city in the past thirteen years, was subdivided into thirty-five 
acre lots and streets extended through it. The city fathers, in a 
fervor of patriotism, undertook to honor the Presidents of the 
United States by naming streets for them. Beginning with Wash- 
ington and going southwest, we had in regular succession Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincey Adams and Jackson 
streets. Old Hickory's street collided with the boundaries of Crow 
ranch and Martin Van Buren and all of his successors were left 
out in the cold. When the claims commission, in 1856, pared down 
the city's area, only small parts of Washington, Adams and Jeffer- 
son streets were left within the city's limits. The farmers of Vernon 
and Rosedale long ago plowed under the other Presidential streets 
and their existence has long since been forgotten. All the territory 
to the south once claimed as part of the Pueblo lands has been taken 
into the city by annexation recently. By the various annexations of 
territory made since 1896, and the consolidation with Wilmington 
and San Pedro recently accomplished, Los Angeles has come into 
its own ; that is, has attained the area claimed seventy-five years ago 
but not in the form the Department Assembly then decreed, "two 
leagues to each of the four winds measured from the Plaza Church." 
With its panhandle extension to the northeast, the bulging boundary 
line to the west, the half mile wide by sixteen miles long shoe-string 
strip to the south that is supposed to tie it to the sea, the outline of 
the Angel City is a fright, a thing of utility, perhaps, but not of 
beauty. 



